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son} and thus what point we are starting 


THE BEST TIME FOR COMMENC- 


fro. We very strongly advise those 
ING THE USE OF “SUNDAY} gchols just adopting the ‘‘ Lessons” to 
SCHOOL LESSONS.” compence with the September issue. 


| 
We are frequently asked where in the 


series, and when, it is best to begin, if it i yAyyOD OF USING THE LESSONS. 
decided to use the ‘* Lessons.” ; 

As the ‘‘ Lessons” for several months D we charge of a Sunday school, we 
previous to June cannot be supplied, itshoud proceed in this way: After the 
will not be possible to go farther back thandev ional exercises, we should call the 
the June ‘“‘ Lessons.” Of the thirteen les-attefion of the school to the lesson. 
sons issued for the summer months, only‘* Wjat is the subject of the lesson?” All 
seven were a continuation of the regularwoul answer. ‘‘ What Scripture verse is 
series on the ‘Life of Christ.” Therefore, akejas a motto?” This we should have 
not very much will be lost, as far as thatrepe ed till it came out in a full, clear 
series is concerned, by commencing with the‘one| and we should proceed in the same 
«‘ Lessons” this present month, and using Way With the verse of poetry. So much 
them as issued. Consequently, we have, inve wuld be sure to have lodged in the 
cases where we have been consulted, ad-nemry. If there were any good sugges- 
vised this course. lon, pr explanation, to be made in respect 

we Several Sunday schools have decided to 0 th verses, we should make it. 

“make the commencement in this way, and Sujpose, now, the lesson to be that of 
others have the matter under considera-‘ Hejling the Nobleman’s Son.” A: large 
tion, Of course, it is not absolutely essen-aap jf Palestine is hanging on the wall. 
tial that the ‘‘ Lessons” be used on time.‘ Wlrre did the last lesson leave Jesus?” 
Many Sunday schools that commenced with“he inswer is, ‘‘ At Sychar.” ‘‘ Where 
the first issues are still months bebind. Butid go from Sychar?”  <*To what 
it is extremely pleasant, and not without)wn!” ‘* Where did the nobleman live?” 
an inspiring influence, to know that our'hen we should point out these places on 
Sunday schools are all at work upon the1e map, or call upon some scholar familiar 
same lesson, and are seeking light in theith the map to do so, and to show the 
same direction. This uniformity, however, urse taken from one place to the other; 
should not be gained by the sacrifice ofad we might say something in regard to 
higher advantages. Each Sunday schoolie circumstances of the journey. We 
is, of course, the best judge of the matter, ould encroach just this much upon what 
as far as itself is concerned. ight seem the ground to be occupied by 

The second lesson for this month pre-ie teacher, because so much can be better 
pares the way somewhat for those thatlustrated from the large map, and to the 
follow, and are to follow. It shows whathole school as easily as to one class. But 
ground has been covered by preceding les-e should always be extremely careful to 
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encroach as little as possible upon the leson| ASSIGNMENT OF THE LESSON. 
to be recited to the teacher and explainel by 
him. Our remarks should only lead w to Tums are two sets of questions, — one 
and prepare the way for the lesson ;and {PP younger, the other, for older scholars. 
sometimes to designate special points i the aking scholars as they average in ability, 
lesson to be attended to. In doing tlis, a he former are adapted to scholars under 
blackboard would be a great convenince. leven years of age; the latter to those 


We might write upon it as topics : — Ider. a } . 2h iy 
But it is plain no such arbitrary division 


an be made in the school; and no two sets 
f questions could be perfectly adapted to 
ll grades of the two ranks of scholars, 
ere such a division made. Teachers of 
e very younger would say, ‘‘ These ques- 
ons are too hard and too numerous for 
ny scholars ;”’ and teachers of scholars ten 

We should try to do all this in fivemin-}ears old would say sometimes, ‘‘ They are 
utes, and certainly would not exceed en. joo easy for mine.” Make the division any- 

Then the class-exercise would fllow. tie in the school, and there would be 


A prophet without honor in his own 
country. 

Signs and wonders. 

The belief they occasion. 

True belief. 

The cure of the child; physical heling. 

Its result; spiritual healing. 


Teachers and scholars, having madethor- hifficulties of this sort. 
ough preparation, would take up the 2sson| How are such difficulties to be remedied ? 
in the order of the questions; not coriningLet the teacher use his own judgment in 
themselves to the questions, but enlaging, jhe matter. Is the first series too hard? 
illustrating, making every thing clear The Dross out those questions that are too hard, 
teachers would have to take a little nte oftnd leave only such as the scholars can learn. 
time, or they might spend so muck of it[s it too easy ? Select a few questions from 
on the preliminary parts of the lessoras tojhe second series in addition. And so 
be prevented from bringing out clealy thevith the older classes. It will always be 
result at which the lesson aims. asy to strike out some questions, if neces- 
The class-exercise over, we shouldagain jary ; and in such a way as not to interfere 
question the school as a whole upm theyith the general subject of the lesson. For 
lesson just considered, aiming to ix itsnstance, in Lesson XXXVIIL., the ques- 
most important particulars in mind. Thisions relating to ‘honor in his own coun- 
would not occupy over five minutes. Thenry” or to ‘‘ signs and wonders” could be 
two or three minutes might be used intricken out. These have a bearing upon 
calling attention to the next lesson, andhe lesson, but can be dispensed with. 
making some suggestions in relation to the Insist, however, upon the older scholars 
manner of studying it. oking over the questions prepared for the 
If three-quarters of an hour could beounger. Of course, if any information is 
obtained for the consideration of the lesson,mparted in connection with those, it is not 
we might take fifteen minutes, part at thegain given in connection with the ques- 
commencement and the other part at thejons for the older. These latter questions 
close, giving thirty minutes to the teachers.ften ask in a more comprehensive way for 
We certainly should not exceed that. Thee information that has been brought out 
advanced classes might be excused fromy the former questions. 
attending to our review, and be permitted) In assigning the lesson, urge strongly the 
to continue their conversations till the closenportance of faithful study. Bring to bear 
of school, or even longer, should circum4l the good influences possible to produce 
stances allow. ich study. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 
STUDY. 


THE vacation season is over. Every- 
where schools are beginning, and scholars 
are taking hold of school work with renewed 
interest and vigor. Even the Sunday school 
brightens up. There are increased atten- 
dance, more earnestness, and something 
that verily looks like enthusiasm. What 
better time for a serious, sensible talk with 
the scholars in regard to the means by 
which knowledge is obtained and school 
' purposes accomplished ! 

This month of September is the season 
for new. departures in the educational life. 
The spirit that animates the young, the 
circumstances of the time, are all available 
to elevate and energize the Sunday school. 
A ‘‘new departure” in that can now be 
easily made, if only determined upon. 

Talk with yqur scholars of their idea of 
the Sunday school in comparison with other 
schools, and you will find that the former 
is to them more like a make-believe school 
than a real school. It does not take strong 
hold of them. It may be attended or 
not, its assigned work done or not, its 
~ instructions listened to or not; and though 
it professes to deal with the most important 
subjects that can engage human thought, 
it yet too often presents them in so weak 
a way as not to interest the mind, and 
therefore makes them seem of no impor- 
tance at all. The scholar who comes from 
a school where the teacher is enthusiastic 
over a column of figures, and finds no 
enthusiasm in the teacher as he presents 
the living facts of the gospel records, or 
dwells upon the two great commands of 
love to God and love to men, naturally 
attributes the most importance to the fig- 
ures. 

Now is the time for a decided improve- 
ment in the spirit, management, and 
methods of Sunday schools. More con- 
secration, more preparation, more enthu- 
siastic interest on the part of all, must be 
induced. Let this lesson be so presented 
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as to engage the thought of the scholars, 
and lead to faithful efforts on their part in 
studying the assigned lessons. 


THE LESSON FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


These questions commence by bringing 
out the idea of study as it exists in the 
children’s minds, and their feeling in re- 
gard to it. As the children give their 
answers, other questions will suggest them- 
selves. Then follow questions, which will 
probably lead to an enlargement of the idea 
already possessed by the children. Studying 
is not merely committing to memory. It 
is trying to find out about things. Even 
those children that have no liking for book- 
study, as yet, will be found to have a liking 
for some kinds of study, —as puzzles, how 
things grow, machinery, animals, &c. 

The conversation with the children in 
this direction cannot fail to arouse their 
minds and interest them. It may be shown 
what helps books sometimes are to us, by 
telling us what other people have found 
out. But before books can be of use, 
some things must be learned, —as words, 
and with what characters words are ex- 
pressed. Let the children understand that 
many things they have to study now may 
not interest them, or seem of any use; but, 
when learned, will help them to what they 
will be exceedingly glad to know, and what 
will be of great influence upon their lives. 

Children generally have wide-awake, 
healthy minds. They are always inquiring 
into things. They have a real thirst for 
knowledge, but need direction and training 
in methods of obtaining the knowledge they 
want. Instead of telling them all you wish 
them to know, it is far better to lead them 
to want the knowledge, and then give them 
only just the help they need to enable 
them to get it for themselves. Therefore 
lead them in the right direction by your 
questions, but let them discover the facts 
sought for themselves. 

Suppose a flower is in your hand during 
the class-exercise. Give the scholars a 
little idea to what its study may lead. 
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Call their attention to it. What do they 
observe? ‘Take their answers just as they 
give them. Tell them the names of some 
of the parts, if necessary. Then call their 
attention to one part after another in an 
orderly way. Let them ask questions 
about the flower. What is its name? 
Where did it grow? How did it grow? 
Why did it grow? If they give out too 
soon, make suggestions. The little flower 
will carry them to the infinite author of 
the universe, God the Heavenly Father. 

It is not intended that such questions 
be answered or dwelt upon. The object 
is simply to show what the study of the 
flower is, and what great and beautiful 
things it leads to. Children like to blow 
soap-bubbles. Ask them, Why? ‘Tell 
them Isaac Newton blowed soap-bubbles. 
Let them guess why. That he might study 
their beautiful rainbow colors. He wanted 
to know what caused them, and learn ail he 
could about light. Talks of this sort will 
help to waken up their minds, and give 
them an interest in study. 

Lead them to make some comparison 
between the studies of the week-day school 
and of the Sunday school. Let them enu- 
merate them. What good will come from 
this one or that one? What is most im- 
portant of all for them to. know? How to 
know God and their relation to him, that 
they may know how to live rightly. To 
know that seven times six is forty-two will 
be very convenient and useful many times 
in life; but to know it, and say to an 
ignorant man who is paying you for seven 
oranges at six cents apiece that seven times 
six is fifty-four, shows an ignorance of some- 
thing of far more importance than the mul- 
tiplication table. | 

In this way the scholars —the younger 
and the older — may be led to attach more 
importance to what is done or undertaken 
in the Sunday school. 


WHAT IS STUDYING ? 


It is a concentration of the powers of the 
mind upon a certain object through an act 


wll 
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of the will. You walk along the street. 
You see a thousand things, but nothing 
intently. Something all at once attracts 
your attention. You gaze at it steadily, - 
determined to know what it is and what 
it means. Your whole consciousness is 
absorbed -in that one mental operation.: 
Thousands of things may be within the 
range of your vision, but you are conscious 
of nothing but that one object. It becomes 
impressed vividly upon your mind, and re- 
mains in your memory. You can call it up 
in imagination when you will, and describe 
it as though it stood before you. 

Is this directing the attention to an out- 
ward object, or to a thought or idea, an 
agreeable mental operation? Most cer- 
tainly, under ordinary circumstances. You 
attend to objects usually because you desire 
to. The objects ‘attract your attention. It 
would annoy you to be prevented from 
attending to them. ‘To studious men study 
is a delight. Their attention is directed 
according to their desire. 

But it happens that men in daily life are 
obliged to attend to many things not ac- 
cording to their tastes. Children are sent 
to school to follow a course of study. They 
have no particular relish for the facts, ideas, 
processes, they are set to learn. They study 
because that is the appointed work for them. 
Perhaps their minds may get awakened, in- © 
terested in what they are about; perhaps 
not. Ifthe one, the study becomes a pleas- 
ure ; if the other, drudgery. Most children, 


\if left to themselves; would not do much in 


the regular school-line of studies. 

How then are their wills brought to bear 
upon their minds, so as to control their 
operations, and direct the attention to 
certain studies? By appealing to their 
self-interest, their pride, their love of 
approbation, their desire to be free from 
pain or restraint, their sense of duty. The 
scholars will tell you how the matter stands 
with them in this respect; and why they 
neglect their Sunday-school lessons, though 
they are careful to learn the lessons of the 
week-day school. 


a 
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POWER OF ATTENTIVENESS. 


This ability to control the mind, and hold 
it steadily in a certain direction, is of more 
consequence than it first appears. It is 
worth while to show how much depends 
upon it, and how this power of attending 
may be increased by exercise. 

Watch any dozen scholars, if you have 
an opportunity, as they study. Even if 
they are in a school where they are not 
permitted to lift their eyes from their books, 
you can tell by looking into their faces 
something of the action of their minds. 
In some cases the mental state is but little 
removed from passivity. In others, there 
is a wandering off somewhere. The vacant 
stare at the open book indicates any thing 
but study. Only in a few cases will you 
see the steady, determined cast of feature 
which reveals a mind concentrated upon 
its work. 

It need not be said which condition of 
mind will accomplish the lesson in the 
shortest time, or the most thoroughly; 
which gives promise of the best scholar- 
ship. If the attention of scholars is drawn 
in this direction, it may lead them to try 
harder to attend to whatever task is as- 
signed them, that they may increase their 
power of attending, and .thereby enable 
themselves to learn with greater facility. 
Show them what must be the effect, what 
inefficient lives they must lead, if the habit 
of mental dawdling gets fastened upon them. 
Whether the Sunday-school influence is 
quite up to what it should be in this matter 
is worth considering. 


MOTIVES TO STUDY. 


These have been alluded to. Some of 
them cannot be urged in the Sunday school 
without subverting the very purpose of 
the school. In that it is not simply doing 
the thing from whatever motive, but it is 
doing it from a right motive. Its object is 
to hold up a high moral standard before the 
scholar, and elevate his moral character. 
More than this, it seeks to bring him into a 
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conscious relationship with God, and to 
awaken a desire to live in harmony with his 
will. Its studies are not of primary impor- 
tance. They are only helps to the great 
end to be accomplished. Though young 
men and young women graduated from the 
Sunday school with the New Testament 
learned by heart, and a knowledge of all 
religions, and an intellectual conception of 
all theological doctrines, it would be as 
nothing, unless the love of God, the love of 
goodness and truth, was in their hearts, 
and they had beeun to do the right for the 
right’s sake. Therefore the motives ap- 
pealed to can only be such as lead up to 
this high result. The moral and intel- 
lectual development of some children may 
be such that what we call the lower mo- 
tives may be high to them, and such may 
be brought to bear for a time; but they 
must give place to the highest before the 
work is done. 

The object of study is to obtain truth. 
In the end, the great motive of study must 
be the love of truth. It is only that that 
makes truly great scholars, only that con- 
stantly exalts; and is it not the very gate 
of pearl that opens into the Celestial City ? 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF STUDIES. 


In order to come at the importance of 
Sunday-school studies, question the schol- 
ars in regard to different classes of truths. 
Why do they obtain truths of mathematics ? 
of geography ? of physiology ? of history ? 
or of natural science? To what have these 
relation? What is their influence upon 
the life? It will appear that these have 
mostly to do with the material world, and 
the bodily life, and the intellectual. They 
are important, up to a certain point all- 
important, if you please. But there is 
another class of truths we may call truths 
of spirit. They are revealed to our con- 
sciousness. ‘They relate to God, the soul, 
divine law, conscience, immortality. They 
concern the inner life, and have to do 
with the motives, the springs of our con- 
duct. They are vitally concerned with 
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the earthly conditions of men, — their 
future, also. They vitalize the truths of 
science, and give a living glory to the uni- 
verse. Conceive of a world without God, 
human beings without moral perceptions, 
with no hope of immortality, and what 
would be the state of human society? 
Thus may the scholars be led to see the 
transcendent importance of spiritual truths, 
and be induced to seek them with more 
earnestness. 


LESSON XXXVII. 


A REVIEW. 


As several Sunday schools commence 
the ‘‘ Lessons ” with this month’s issue, the 
present lesson has been prepared that the 
scholars of those schools may have an out- 
line of that part of the life of Jesus which 
has been covered by preceding lessons. 
To them it may be so bare an outline as to 
be almost devoid of interest. Still, it will 
be well for them to learn it thoroughly. It 
marks the steps by which we have come to 
the place from which we are now to start, 
and makes intelligible the plan we are fol- 
lowing. _ 

The time devoted to the class-exercise is 
too short to allow much departure from the 
outline arrangement of the lesson. After 
the recitation by questions as given, it will 
be well to go over the lesson again without 
questions. For instance: the first scholar 
may say, ‘‘ Jesus commenced to teach when 
he was about thirty years old. He first 
went from Nazareth to the Jordan, where he 
was baptized by John the Baptist.” Then 
the second can go on: ‘He went into 
the wilderness from the Jordan, and was 
tempted. He came back to the Jordan, 
and was pointed out by John to some of 
his disciples.” The third: ‘Two of John’s 
disciples went with Jesus. One was An- 
drew, and the other is thought to have been 
the John who wrote the Gospel. Andrew 
went for his brother, Peter, and brought 
him to Jesus.” The fourth: ‘‘ The next 
day Jesus was going into Galilee, and 
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asked Philip to follow him. Philip went 
first for Nathanael. Then Jesus and these 
five disciples made their journey into Gali- 
lee. They went to the village of Cana, 
where the mother of Jesus then was, and 
there they were invited to a wedding. As 
there was not wine enough for the feast, 
And the 
recitation can thus go on to the end. 

Of course the scholars are not expected 
to use any set words, or to tell the story 
very smoothly, or without promptings. The 
aim is to bring the separate incidents into 
a connected story. 


Jesus made wine from water.” 


It will not be accom- 
plished, perhaps, in but a few instances. 
Yet if, in assigning the lesson, the scholars 
are asked to Jearn it so that they can thus 
recite it, a large portion of them may suc- 
ceed, if they give the lesson its proper 
amount of study. 

The youngest scholars will not be able to 
do this, of course. They will hardly be 
able to give the. proper answers to all 
the questions. Some classes, perhaps, had 
better take only a few of the questions 
prepared for ‘‘ young scholars.” ‘The rest 
of the story can be told them. Let the 
length of the lesson be in accordance with 
the ability of the class. But have some- 
thing learnt, and well learnt. 

The lesson may be continued from what 
is written out above, as follows: ‘* From 
Cana Jesus went to Capernaum, and in a 
few days went from that place to Jerusalem 
to attend the passover. He found the Jews 
were using the porches and court of the 
Temple for selling animals and exchanging 
money. He drove them all out, and for- 
bade their making the Temple a place of 
trade. One evening Nicodemus, an im- 
portant man among the Jews, came to see 
him and have a talk with him about his 
teachings. After the passover Jesus went 
into the villages of Judea teaching the peo- 
ple. Those who were willing to become 
his disciples were baptized. The Phari- 
sees at Jerusalem heard how popular he 
was becoming among the people; and as 
they did not like him, and would try to pre- 
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vent his teaching, Jesus thought he would 
go back to Galilee. To get back, he had to 
travel, with his disciples, through the pro- 
vince of Samaria. On his way he came to 
Jacob’s well, near Sychar. He stopped at 
the well to rest, while bis disciples went to 
the village to buy food. A woman came to 
the well to draw water, with whom he talked. 
He tried to have her seek the truth and live 
a better life. She went to the village and 
told the people about him, and they wished 
him to come and teach them. So he 
stopped two days at Sychar, and then went 
on to Galilee.” 


THE LESSON AS A REVIEW. 


It will be well to follow the same method 
with the scholars who have been over the 
preceding lessons. At any rate, get the 
main incidents in brief first. You will be 
surprised to ascertain how completely schol- 
ars can forget. Some whom you felt sure 
knew all that is here asked, or could very 
easily recall it by once or twice going over 
the lesson, will very likely fail you. There 
may be no time for doing more than is indi- 
cated above. But if the scholars show them- 
selves familiar with the main incidents, the 
outline may be partly filled out. Pictures 
of the scenes alluded to may be revived in 
the mind, and their meaning recalled. 
The journeyings from place to place may 
be realized; the subjects of conversations 
related. 

With the oldest scholars the bare out- 
line can be very soon disposed of. Some 
attention can therefore be given to the pur- 
poses Jesus had in view in his acts, and the 
lessons he imparted in his conversations. 

" ‘TIME OCCUPIED. 

From the baptism of Jesus to his visit to 
Sychar was probably a little more than a 
year. ‘There is, and can be, no certainty. 
There is strong probability that the first 
year of the ministry of Jesus was some- 
thing as has been presented. But the dif- 
ficulties attending’ a complete chronological 
arrangement of the events of his life will be 
referred to in the last lesson of this month. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 
HEALING THE NOBLEMAN’S SON. 


Jesus left Sychar and journeyed on to 
Galilee. ‘His fame had preceded ‘him. 
Galileans were at Jerusalem at the pass- 
over when he purged the Temple, witnessed 
his fiery zeal, and heard his indignant 
words. They were witnesses of the ex- 
citement he had occasioned, and knew how 
he-was able to rise above the Pharisees and 
doctors in his exposition of the Law. 
There was no standing before him in any 
controversy. His wonderful power of heal- 
ing had been told from village to village. 
The Galileans were naturally proud that 
this man who was attracting the eyes of 
the nation was of their province. So they 
received him gladly and with honor. 


NO HONOR IN HIS OWN COUNTRY. 


Why, then, did Jesus apply to himself 
the proverb, that a man hath no honor 
in his own country? Three answers are 
given: One is, that because Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem, Judea was his country, 
and he was asserting that he had no honor 
in Judea. But this cannot be accepted. 
Jesus was known and received as a Gali- 
lean. ‘The truth of the proverb is in the 
fact that the people among whom a man 
grows up look upon him as one of them- 
selves, and are very slow to recognize any 
superiority he may possess. 

The second answer is, that Jesus was 
alluding to Nazareth, the town in which he 
was brought up. But there seems to have 
been no occasion for the allusion, and the 
words do not suggest it. On another occa- 
sion, he might have said it at Nazareth, 
had he chosen to do so, and it would have 
been pointedly applicable and true. 

The third answer seems the most plausi- 
ble. Though a man gains not honor among 
his neighbors, yet let him go abroad and 
win an honorable position, and with what 
enthusiasm is he received on his return ? 
His neighbors somehow feel as if he re- 
flected glory on them. The stir the new 
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teacher had occasioned at Jerusalem, the 
popularity he had gained in the Judean 
villages, the stories of his power that had 
been circulated throughout Galilee, excited 
the wonder of the Galileans, and made 
them proud to claim him as a Galilean. 
As he passed from village to village, they 
clustered about him, and manifested their 
gladness at his presence. Now all this is 
quite consistent with the evangelist’s refer- 
ence to the testimony of Jesus. He had 
not gained honor in his own province. 
The attention which he now received, and 
the expectation respecting him, sprang 
from the influence he had exerted in the 
distant city, and the numbers he had drawn 
to him in another province. Jesus under- 
stood it all, and knew how little they com- 
prehended his real character, and how far 
they were from personally honoring him. 

Still, whatever answer is given, it is in 
some respects unsatisfactory; for the re- 
mark, as thrown in by the evangelist, how- 
ever explained, seems to have but little 
connection with the narrative. 


THE NOBLEMAN. * 


The word translated ‘‘ nobleman” gives 
the idea of one connected with the royal 
court or household. Some suppose that 
the person here designated was Chuza, 
the steward of Herod Antipas, who ruled 
over Galilee and Petreea. It is said that 
the nobleman and all his house believed on 
Jesus; and as Luke (viii. 3) speaks of 
‘* Joanna, the wife of Chuza,” as minis- 
tering unto Jesus, there is a little ground 
for the supposition that Chuza may have 
been the nobleman. 

His child was sick, nigh unto death. 
Tidings reached Capernaum that Jesus, he 
who could heal the sick, had come into 
Galilee, and was at Cana. The distressed 
father hastened to him, to request that he 
would come and heal his boy. His earnest- 
ness, his beseeching tones, manifested his 
faith. It is evident, therefore, that the 
reply of Jesus was not said in reference to 
him, but to the people present, or the 
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people generally. The nobleman had no 
thought. of ‘‘signs or wonders,” but only 
besought him the more earnestly to come 
down and cure his child. 

‘Go thy way; thy son liveth.” The 
nobleman took these words into his heart, 
went his way; and ere he reached his home 
was met by his servants who informed him 
of his child’s recovery, even as Jesus had 
said. 

The interview with Jesus was a little 
past noon. It would have been possible 
for the father to have reached home that 
night. But bis lingering at Cana or on the 
way till the next day is taken by commen- 
tators as an evidence of his faith. He 
knew it was all right with the boy, and so 
went home leisurely. Should not faith have 
quickened rather than have retarded his 
steps? How would men ordinarily be 
likely to act under such circumstances ? 

It may be readily conceived that there 
was joy in that house. What a relief 
when in sickness the crisis is past, and re- 
covery begms! What a silent joy fills the 
heart ! 

The nobleman believed, and 
house. 


all his 
They believed not simply in the 
power of Jesus to heal, but in him as a 
teacher. They became his disciples. Their 
influence was no doubt widely felt at Ca- 
pernaum, at least for a time. : 


SIGNS AND WONDERS. 


What is meant by a ‘‘ sign” the scholars 
can easily understand. A sign indicates 
or represents something else. The vane 
on the church has just turned half round: 
what is that the sign of? A rainbow in 
the morning is the sign of what? In the 
afternoon, of what? Comets, eclipses, 
meteors, used to be regarded as signs of 
something terrible about to happen. What 
isa ‘‘wonder”? Something that excites 
extreme surprise or amazement, and seems 
inexplicable. The heavenly phenomena 
alluded to above are no longer regarded 
as wonders, because they have become 
familiar to us and understood. In a cer- 
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tain sense they are wonders, as every thing 
in nature is a wonder; but not in the sense 
of something strange and unaccountable. 

The first impression of an extraordinary 
event upon the mind is that of wonder. In 
an enlightened age, the question in regard 
to such an event is, what is its cause; in 
an ignorant age, of what is it the sign. 
That the Jews were a people susceptible 
of the marvellous and seekers of signs, 
their history abundantly proves. This 
habit of mind Jesus strongly deprecated. 
He never yielded to it or encouraged it. 
The word ‘‘signs” here is, of course, not 
to be taken in its natural sense. It means 
more than the natural effects of certain 
causes. The clouds gather: we say it is 
a sign of rain, and govern ourselves ac- 
cordingly. .‘* Old Probabilities” is con- 
stantly seeking for the signs, that he may 
foretell the. weather for the next twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours. These signs are 
conditions of the atmosphere that produce 
certain results. But when, seeing the new 
moon over the right shoulder, we say it is 
a sign of good luck, we are using the word 
out of its natural sense; because there is 
no natural connection between our luck 
and the first seeing the new moon over one 
shoulder or the other. But it was in this 
way the word was generally used in all 
the ancient religions. Certain things were 
taken as the signs of certain other things 
which had no connection with them what- 
ever. Signs in the sense of symbols, 
because of some association or analogous 
suggestion, are not considered in this 
lesson. 

Taking the account of the healing of the 
nobleman’s son as a plain statement of what 
actually happened, let the scholars think out 
for themselves what such an act indicated. 
As a sign, what would be its natural inter- 

‘pretation ? What would it enable us rightly 
to infer in regard to Jesus ?P 


‘‘LoveE yirtue; she alone is free; 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery clime.’’ 
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LESSON XXXIX. 
BETHESDA. 


Tus fifth chapter of John’s Gospel com- 
mences, ‘‘ After this was a feast of the 
Jews; and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” 
What feast was this? As far as the story 
of Bethesda is concerned, no matter what 
feast it was; but, as far as the chronological 
presentation of the life of Jesus is con- 
cerned, it is of great consequence to know. 
So this little sentence has had far more con- 
sideration than belongs to it intrinsically. 
If John had added the name of the feast, 
we should have had comparatively plain 
sailing, as far as his Gospel is concerned. 
But he did not, and there are no means of 
ascertaining with certainty what feast he 
meant. 

In the second chapter, there is an account 
of one passover, spent by Jesus at Jerusa- 
lem. In the sixth chapter (ver. 4) there is 
an allusion to another passover. It would 
seem that during this passover Jesus re- 
mained in Galilee. ‘Then there is the pass- 
over at which Jesus was crucified. Now 
if “‘a feast of the Jews” means a pass- 
over, there were certainly four passovers 
during Christ’s ministry: if it means some 
other feast, there were probably only three. 
In the one case, the length of that ministry 
would be three years and a half; in the 
other, two years and a half. 

Could this point be satisfactorily settled, 
all the difficulties. of arranging consecu- 
tively the events of that ministry would not 
be removed, when the other gospels are 
taken into account; but the problem would 
be very much simplified. It must not be 
supposed that there are only two theories 
in regard to the length of Christ’s ministry ; 
but the two referred to are the most popu- 
lar. There are good arguments for what is 
called the ‘‘bi-paschal” theory, or that of 
two passovers. Carpenter’s ‘‘ Harmony of 
the Gospels” is arranged upon that theory. 
There are theories, also, of a longer minis- 
try than the longest mentioned above. 
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The scheme of Christ’s ministry in Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary makes this feast a pass- 
over. The weight of authority seems to 
be in that direction. But the suggestion 
of Kepler that this feast may have been 
that of Purim has strong supporters. 


THE FEAST OF PURIM. 


The ninth chapter of the book of Esther 
gives an account of the deliverance of the 
Jews from the destruction that Haman 
had planned for them, and the consequent 
establishment of this feast. The 
‘“«Purim” means ‘ lots,” and seems to 
have no significancy beyond an ironical 
reference to Haman’s casting lots (Esther 
iii. 7). The feast was kept in the month 
of March, one month earlier than that of 
the passover, and lasted two days. 

The public exercises were the readings 
of the book of Esther in the synagogues. 
At the name of Haman, the congregation 
cried out, ‘‘ May his name be blotted out!” 
and in various ways manifested their detes- 
tation of his character. The readings were 
followed by, ‘‘ Cursed be Haman!” and 
‘* Blessed be Mordecai!” from all the peo- 
ple. ‘The second day was given up to re- 
joicing and feasting, and sending portions 
one to another. 

By adopting this suggestion of Kepler, 
all the difficulties are not removed. It is 
claimed that the time between Purim and 
the passover was altogether too short for 
the events that transpired. It is also urged 
that Jesus would not have gone up to Jeru- 
salem to a feast of this kind, which might 
be celebrated anywhere, — one that partook 
so little of a religious character. 

But independently of the theory adopted 
in regard to the feast, there is not an agree- 
ment in regard to the place of this Bethesda 
Most 
harmonists place it in the midst of the 
Galilean ministry. But there seem to be 
good reasons for placing it at the begin- 
ning. 


word 


occurrence in the series of events. 


THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 
The Pool of Bethesda is now pointed out 
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at Jerusalem, near St. Stephen’s Gate, just 
within the walls of the city. It is an exca- 
vation 360 feet long, 130 broad, and 75 
feet deep. There are some remains of 
architecture, supposed to be those of the 
porches. But the evidence that this is the 
veritable pool is far from being satisfac- 
tory. Hminent authorities question it very 
stronely. Robinson supposes what is called 
the Fountain of the Virgin to have better 
claims to represent the ancient pool. A 
strong argument with him is the intermit- 
tent flow of its waters. But the objection 
seems to be that room is not afforded for 
the porches. But no matter where the 


spot. The idea given in the gospel record 
is that of an intermittent spring, whose 
waters possessed healing qualities. Those 


scholars who have studied previous lessons 
will have no difficulty in understanding 
what is meant by porches. They were 
cloisters or colonnades, probably open on 
the side towards the pool. In these 
porches lingered the sick, blind, halt, and 
withered. 


THE SICK. 


It is intimated that a large number of 
variously afflicted people were gathered in 
these porches, expecting to obtain in some 
way a healing virtue from the waters of 
the pool. One hardly likes to think of the 
scene as the words in John bring it before 
him. The water is thrown into commotion. 
What hastening, pushing aside, and crowd- 
ing, we imagine there must be, to see which 
shall be first! The successful one is im- 
mersed in the water, is cured, and the 
virtue of the water is gone. The rest 
slowly work their way back to their seats 
or pallets, to wait for the next moving of 
the waters. Day after day they gather 
there, and day after day they go home as 
they came. Some one who is strong, and 
hardly needs the cure, will step down be- 
fore them. ; 

That is the best we can make of it. It 
is not a satisfactory picture, even if we 
could consider it a reasonable one. 
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It may be readily conceived that a pool 
fed by an intermittent spring, whose waters 
contained some mineral, curative quality, 
would possess more virtue when freshly 
filled than after its waters had been con- 
taminated by numerous bathers. So the 
commotion that denoted the fresh pouring’ 
in of its waters would be eagerly looked 
for, and promptly taken advantage of. To 
some the waters might bring healing, while 
upon others they had no effect. The latter 
would attribute their failure to gain invigo- 
ration to one cause or another; perhaps 
mostly to the departure of the virtue of the 
water before they could succeed in availing 
themselves of it. Diseases were little un- 
derstood. What worked a cure of one 
might be thought able to cure all. 


THE ANGEL. 


The story of the angel has been singularly 
attractive and suggestive. Crossing out 
this verse that relates the angel’s agency 
will require throwing aside many sermons, 
illustrations, and fine thoughts. Let us 
keep the angel. God’s love is manifested 
through natural agencies. His messengers 
are in earth, air, and sky. The people at 
the Fountain of the Virgin accounted to 
Dr. Robinson for the intermittent flow by 
a dragon, which slept or waked, creating 
the commotion as he turned. That cer- 
tainly showed a great falling off in the 
power to interpret strange phenomena. 
Let us see as far as we can, and put 
beyond, not dragons, but angels. 

Perhaps the. Bethesda pool represented 
the Jewish religion. That religion was 
held in stern commands and a cumbersome 
ritual as in a basin of rock. Sometimes it 
lost its life-giving properties, as water in 
a stagnating pool. Then, from time to 
time, as prophet or seer arose, it received 
a divine impulse, and acquired the health- 
imparting power. A few caught the fresh 
impulse and were healed, but its force was 
soon spent. Jesus said: Wait no longer 
for the stirring of the old pool. There is 
a perennial fountain of life for every soul. 
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Let a stream from that flow in and invigo- 
rate your spiritual nature, make you clean 
and sound and strong. Take up the law 
on which you have so long rested in an out- 
ward way that you have become paralyzed, 
and carry it into your life. 

Of course there was trouble. It was 
law for the man, and no longer man for 
the law. It was in direct opposition to all 
the schools of the time. Priest, Pharisee, 
scribe, all demanded the name of the pre- 
sumptuous teacher. That teacher shrank 
not from the ordeal to which he was sub- 
jected. He declared his divine authority ; 
spoke in the very name of God. His word 
had quickened the sick to vigorous, health- 
ful life; it should yet reach the dead and 
buried, — those from whom the spirit of 
the law had entirely departed, and who 
had found their graves in its letter. . 


SPIRITUAL HEALING. 


The subject of this lesson will lead into 
interesting conversations in several direc- 
tions. The story itself may be subjected 
to criticism, and all the hours spent in dis- 
cussing whether Jesus did or did not ac- 
tually cure the impotent man. But that is 
incidental, and comparatively unimportant. 
What we seek, and what the life of Jesus 
helps us to, is spiritual wholeness. There- 
fore only that attention should be given to 
the understanding of the story in its literal 
form as will enable you to illustrate its 
spiritual bearings. The idea associated 
with Bethesda should be that of spiritual 
healing rather than that of physical. 

Do not aim so much to give the scholars 
your ideas, as to help them to work out 
ideas for themselves. Sometimes a scholar 
will make a suggestion that will help you ' 
to something better than has before come 
to you. Let each one tell what the story 
of Bethesda suggests to his own mind. 

Some good impressions may be made 
by comparing one’s inner life to a pool. 
A person lives along from day to day with- 
out much thought or feeling, simply attend- 
ing to his own wants. What condition of 


with the ‘‘ Sunday-school Lessons.” 
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a pool would represent such a life? Then 
something touches his heart. He is moved 
to pity by some suffering, and he manifests 
his pity by kind deeds, or he is excited by 
some wrong and determined to right it, 
or roused by some other grand impulse. 
What condition of the pool would this 
represent? Then he might become so 
quickened as to be always earnest and true 
in his life, habitually ruled by the law of 
love in his heart. What in the story would 
be suggestive of this? Or the questions 
may be in the opposite form. What condi- 
tion of life does the quiet pool represent ? 
What, the pool put in commotion by an 
angel? What, the man made whole by 
Jesus ? 

The Sabbath question connected with 
this cure of the impotent man will be re- 
served till we come to the walk through 
the cornfields, Matt. xii. 


METHOD OF EXAMINATION IN THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AT MONTREAL. 


Wer have had the pleasure of looking over 
some of the results of one of the monthly 
examinations that take place in the Mon- 
treal Sunday school. Its superintendent, 
Mr. W. N. Evans, is an active business 
man, but thoroughly interested in Sunday- 
school work. He takes hold of it as if it 
were the main business of his life. We 
have to thank him for several valuable sug- 
gestions. - 

The school commenced the present year 
After 
the lessons for one month are accomplished, 
the scholars are examined upon those les- 
sons. Mr. Evans prepares a list of ques- 
tions, handing a copy of the same to each 
teacher. The teacher takes each scholar 
isolated from the rest, and puts the ques- 
tions to him, marking against each question 
whether answered right or not. The twenty 
questions asked on the November ‘‘ Les- 
sons” are as follows : — 
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Who was Abraham ? 

Where was he born ? 

Why did he leave that country ? 

Who was Lot? 

What sons had Abraham ? 

Who was Ishmael’s mother ? 

Who was Isaac’s mother ? 

Who was Jacob? 

Who was Joseph? | 

Where did Joseph live, when a man? 

Why did he send for his father and 
brethren. 

How long did the family and their de- 
scendants remain in Egypt? 

Who led them out of Egypt? 

What did Moses receive on Mt. Sinai ? 

How long did they wander in the desert ? 

Did all who left Egypt enter Canaan ? 

Where did Moses die ? 

Who led the Israelites into Canaan ? 

Who ruled them after Joshua’s death ? 

Who was the last of the Judges ? 

We will give the results in two classes, 
in which the scholars were ten or éleven 
years old. In a class of seven boys, three 
answered correctly nineteen questions; the 
other four answered, respectively, sixteen, 
fourteen, five, two. In a class of five girls, 
two answered twenty questions; the other 
three, respectively, eighteen, eleven, seven. 
The classes generally gave like results; and 
for a Sunday school these are quite satis- 
factory and hopeful. They show good 
scholars in every class, who do study and 
actually learn the lessons. That number 
under Mr. Evans’s system, aided as he is 
by efficient co-workers, must constantly. 
increase. 
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LESSON XXXVI. — STUDY. 
Sunday, September 7. 


“How much better is it to get wisdom than gold? and to get understanding rather 
to be chosen than silver?’?— PROVERBS xvi. 16. 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Why do children have to study? 

Would you study lessons if you could do just 
as you please ? 

What things do you study during the week ? 

Must you have a book in order to study ? 

If you have a picture or a map, in pieces, and 
try to think how to put the pieces together, are 
you studying ? 

Was the little boy stugying who cut open the 
bellows to see where the wind came from ? 

How can you study a flower? 

What do you do when you try to learna verse ? 

Can you say a verse without knowing what it 
means ? 


How would you find out its meaning? 
What things do you think little children ought 
t to learn ? 

Is what they study in the Sunday school as 
important as what they study in the week-day 
school ? 

Why do we like to know about God? 

Why do we study the life of Jesus, and think 
so much of what he said and did? 

Do the lessons of the Sunday school have any 
thing to do with your conduct ? 

Why should you give these lessons your closest 
attention ? 

Will you? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


How do you obtain knowledge? 
What is the action of the mind in what we call 
studying ? 
Can you direct your attention to whatever ob- 
jects you choose ? 
Do you have the power of continuance in study, 
or do you easily get discouraged ? 
How can you increase that power? 
Is simply reading a book studying it? 
How would you study a steam-engine ? 
Are all subjects equally worthy of study ? 
What do you think of the importance of know- 
ing about your bodies? 
"Is it worth while to study, so as to know how 
to live to grow up strong and healthy ? 
To study, so as to know how to earn a good 
living ? 
Which is the more important, to know how to 
spell truth, or to know what truth is? 
Having found out what truth is, what is still 
more important in regard to it? 
To what do the studies of the Sunday school 
generally relate? 


Have you been in the habit of attaching as 
much importance to these studies as to your other 
studies ? 

oy do they become the most important of 
all? 

What is the reason that Sunday-school lessons 
are neglected by many scholars? 

Do you study such lessons as earnestly as you 
do other lessons ? 

If you are not interested in them, may it not be 
partly your fault? : 

What lessons would you bé more likely to get 
interested in, those you neglect or those you 
study earnestly ? 

Cun the mind be lazy as well as the body ? 

How can you keep the mind bright and active ? 

Is there a chance for you to improve in this 
respect ? 

Will you let your improvement be manifest in 
the thought you give to your Sunday-school 
lessons ? 

When will you begin? 

[‘‘ Behold, Now is the accepted time.’’] 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Study, —the direction it should take as bearing upon the physical, intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual life; the increasing importance of spiritual subjects as life develops; study necessary to an intelli- 


gent faith. 
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LESSON XXXVII.—A REVIEW. 
Sunday, September 14. 
[Questions on the life of Jesus, up to the commencement of his Galilean ministry.] 


“¥or he whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God: for God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure.” — JOHN iii. 34. 


“* Jesus, there is no dearer name than thine, 
Which time has blazoned on his mighty scroll; 
No wreaths nor garlands ever did entwine 
So fair a temple of so vast a soul.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS.. 


How old was Jesus when he commenced his 
ministry ? 

{Luke iii. 23.] 

To what rite did he submit at its commence- 
ment? | 

[ Matt. iii. 13.] 

What occurred after this ? 

[Matt. iv. 1.] 

What is being “tempted of the devil”’? 

Where does Jesus next appear? 

[John i. 29.] 

Did John the Baptist induce any of his disciples 
to follow Jesus ? 

[John i. 35-37.] 

Who were these two? 

Whom did Andrew go to seek? 

[John i. 41.] 

Who was the next to follow Jesus? 

[John i. 43.] 

Whom did this last one get to go to Jesus? 

John i. 45.] 

vy what name is he known among the apostles ? 

[Matt. x. 3. See his name joined with that of 

Philip. ] 


Whither from the Jordan did Jesus go with 
these men ? 
- (John ii. 1, 2.] 

What occurred there ? 

Where did Jesus go after this? 

[John ii. 12.] 

What was his next journey ? 

[John ii. 13.] 

What did he do at the Temple ? 

[John ii. 14-16.] 

Who came to Jesus while he was at Jerusalem, 
to talk with him ? 

[John iii. 1, 2.] 

After this, where did Jesus tarry awhile? 

{John iii. 22.] 

He then departed to go where, and through 
what province ? > 

[Jon iv. 8, 4.] 

Where did he stop to rest, and who came there? 

{John iv. 5-7.] 

Can you tell what the conversation with her 
was about? 

When did he continue his journey ? 

[John iy. 43.] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS, 


What are the references in the gospels to the 
childhood and youth of Jesus? 

[Matt. ii.; Luke ii.] 

How do the evangelists differ in describing the 
scene at his baptism ? 

{Matt. iii. 16,17; Mark i. 10, 11; Luke iii. 21, 
22; John i. 32.] 

What were the temptations that assailed him 
in the wilderness ? 

[Matt. iv. 8-10; Luke iv. 8-12.] 

What difference in the account of the two evin- 
gelists ? 

Under what circumstances did the first disci- 
ples of Jesus join him? 

{John i. 35-46. ] 

What occurred at Cana? 

(John ii. 1-11. ] 

Why is it said, ‘wp to Jerusalem” ? 


What did Jesus do in regard to the desecration 
of the Temple by the traders? 
{John ii. 13-16.] 
What was the subject of his conversation with 
Nicodemus? 
[John iii. 1-12.] 
Did Jesus baptize? 
{John iii. 22; iv. 2.] 
Why did he leave Judea to go into Galilee? 
[John iv. 1.] ' 
How did the Jews and Samaritans regard each 
other? : 
What can you tell about Jacob’s well? 
What were the subjects of conversation with 
the Samaritan woman? 
[John iv. 9-26.] 
To what did this conversation lead? 
[John iv. 89-42.] 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The childhood and youth of Jesus; circumstances attending the commencement of his ministry } 
progress of his ministry to his departure from Sychar. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. —HEALING THE NOBLEMAN’S SON. 


gap 
_ Sunday, September 21. 


[John iv. 43-54. 


Return of Jesus to Galilee. 


Occurrence at Cana.] 


“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits: who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life from destruction; who 
crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies.’ — PSALM Ciii. 244, 


“The vices of the mind he heals, 


And cures the pains 


that nature feels, 


Redeems the soul from death, and saves 
Our wasting lives from threatening graves.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Where did Jesus go from Sychar? 

Why did the Galileans receive him gladly ? 

[Verse 45.] 

What town is mentioned that he visited ? 

Who came to him there? 

What did he want of Jesus? 

What do you suppose made him think of apply- 
ing to Jesus? 

How could Jesus cure the sick ? 

Where was the sick son? 

How far from Cana? 

[About twenty-five miles. ] 

Did the father think Jesus must go to his son? 

Was he very urgent? 

[ Verse 49. ] 

How did Jesus answer him? 

Do you think the answer surprised the father ? 


Did the father believe what Jesus said ? 

What do you suppose made him believe? 

What did he then do? 

What did he learn before he reached home ? 

: phe “seventh hour’? was what hour of the day 
as we reckon? 

[Remember the Jews counted the hours from 
the dawn, or, as we should say, from six in the 
morning } 

What do the words mean, “ and himself believed, 
and his whole house”? ? 

As you learn to know and love Jesus, does it 
make your body well and strong, or your soul? 

Which was the better, the fever leaving the son, 
or the belief in Jesus coming into the heart of the 
father, and into the hearts of all his household ? 

What is the cure that such a belief causes? 


FQR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


What proverb did Jesus apply to himself? 
Was not Galilee his own country ? 

How did the Galileans receive him? 

How then did the proverb apply to him? 

. [Some say that Jesus was thinking of his home, 
Nazareth; others, that the Galileans only honored 
him because of his fame at Jerusalem. ] 

Do you think the proverb true? 

What are we to understand by “nobleman”? ? 

[The word thus translated means “a royal per- 
son,” a “ courtier,”’ or an officer of a king’s house- 
hold. This man was prvbably an officer connected 
with Herod’s court. J 

How do you account for the nobleman’s coming 
to Jesus ? 

Did Jesus refer to the nobleman in his reply, or 
to the people? 

What did he mean by ‘‘signs and wonders”? 


Why did it trouble Jesus that the people were 
so desirous of his doing wonderful things ? 

Did it require much faith on the part of the 
nobleman to believe the word that Jesus had 
spoken ? 

How do this act of healing and that of healing 
the centurion’s servant (Matt. viii. 5-18) differ 
from other cures wrought by Jesus ? 

What is the difference between believing any 
he ad statement of Jesus, and believing on 

im 

How did the nobleman believe ? 

Was it the great object of Jesus to cure the body 
of its diseases, or the soul? 

For what purpose did Jesus work the bodily 
cure ? 

How is it that a healing, life-giving power seems 
to flow into us from Jesus? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The feeling of the Galileans towards Jesus; the truth and application of the proverb he uttered; 


the circumstances that led the nobleman to go 


to him; special points in the account of the cure 


wrought; the healing power of Jesus; its spiritual significancy. 
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LESSON XXXIX.— BETHESDA. 
Sunday, S ptember 28. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


[John v. 1-14. Jesus again at Jerusalem. Cure of the impotent man.] 


“¥or an angel went, down at a certain season, and troubled the water.” — JOHN Vv. 4. 


“ Bethesda’s pool has lost its power; 
No angel, by his glad descent, 
Dispenses that divijer dower 
Which with its cleansing waters went.” 


FOR YOUNG 


Where did Jesus go soon after the scene de-| 


scribed in the last lesson ? 

What were the pools often referred to in the 
Bible ? 

{They were generally large stone cisterns, and | 
were filled by the rain during the wet season. ] 

What one is referred to in this lesson ? 

[It may be this one was fed by a spring.] | 

Where was it situated ? Sy hop 

Why is the word ‘‘ market”? in the text printed | 
in italics ? . 

[Because it was put in by the translators. 
Many think it ought to be gate, and some that | 
it ought to be pool. | 

What was built round this pool? 

[Porches or porticos, where the sick lay shel- 
tered from the sun. | 

Why were the sick there? 

What part of this account must be left out, and 
why? i 


FOR OLDER 


What feast of the Jews was it that called Jesus 
to Jerusalem ? 

[It is not known. The gospels do not furnish 
the means of ascertaining with certainty. | 

What does the word ‘t Bethesda’ mean? 

[Beth is Hebrew for house. The other part of 
the word means “ of merey;”’ or, as some think, 
‘of effusion,’’ —that is, pouring out like water.]” 


What appropriateness do you see in the name ? | 
his angels. 


What ig meant by * porches’? ? 

How were these porches occupied ? 

How do you picture the whole scene to your-} 
selves ? 

What are intermittent springs ? 

What reason is there for thinking this pool may 
have been supplied by such a spring? 


How can you account for the curative effect of 
the water ? 
Why should that effect be limited to the first 


SCHOLARS: 


[The clause, “waiting for the moving of the | 


water,” and allof the fourth verse, because not 
found in the early manuscripts. ] 

Do you think it is so pleasant to think of Beth- 
esda without the angel? - 

ie do you suppose moved the water in the 

ool ? 

[Perhaps it was the fresh water bubbling up 
from the spring. The water in some springs 
flows with great force for a little ‘while, and then 
stops for a time. ] 

Have you ever heard of springs whose water 
was good for sick people ? 

Did Jesus cure all the sick at Bethesda? 

What man was it he did cure? ; 

What was the bed this man took up? 

[Probably, a mat or quilt he could easily roll 
up and carry under his arm.] 

Why did the Jews complain of Jesus for this 
kind deed ? 


SCHOLARS. 


one, or the fitst few, who bathed after the fresh 
supply ? 
How came the fourth verse and the clause be- 
fore it in this gospel, if they do not belong there ? 
What does the word “ angel”? mean? 
[Messenger. The term is often applied to what- 


‘ever works good for us,—as though it were a 


messenger of good from God.] 

The Psalmist says that God makes the winds 
Can we not in the same way think 
of the cause of the water’s movement and virtue 
as an angel? it 

Some good scholars think the angel-part of this 
account belongs in it, shall you be sorry to have 
them right ? 

What was the cure that Jesus wrought ? 

Why did he not cure others ? 

What controversy with the Jews grew out of 
what he did? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, 


Chronolovical importance of knowing what feast; the pool; probable movement and invigorating 
effect of its waters; the introduction of an angel to account for these; making whole the impotent 
man; reason why he was selected; why no more cures were wrought; what resulted. 


a 
ay 


